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XII. 
(Continued from page 52.) 
R. Jones to John Pemberton. 


York, at Wm. Tuke’s, 9th mo. 29th, 1784. 


Beloved friend,—Thou art so much the com- 
panion of my thoughts, and with so much real 
sympathy under thy varied exercises, that I be- 
lieve it will tend to my own relief at least to 
salute thee again by a few lines, though I have 
no account whether my last reached thee or not. 
With my dear friend, C. Hustler, we have visit- 
ed most of the meetings in Norfolk and Lincoln- 
shire, and have been, for some time, engaged in 
this country ; and having felt a draught particu- 
larly to the Monthly and Preparative meetings, 
has occasioned more riding and industry, so that 
we have had little rest. Being accommodated 
with J. Hustler’s chaise, has made it more easy, 
which, with many other favours, is cause of 
thankfulness to Him who has not failed nor for- 
saken in the time of deepest exercise and trial ; 
' for indeed, my dear friend, I may say of a truth, 
the path allotted me in this land, is one of tribu- 
lation, and my constant breathing is for pre- 
servation in the path, that by no part of my con- 
duet, nor yet through impatience under suffer- 
ing, the gracious design of infinite wisdom 
towards me, a poor, unworthy creature, may be 
frustrated, nor any dishonour brought on the 
blessed and noble cause of Truth. ‘T'ruly there 
is little room for any other than the language of 
deep bemoaning ; the glory of many in this land 
has become dimmed and changed. Oh! how 
has my heart mourned in remembering that in 
this part of the world, where the glorious light 
of the gospel so eminently broke forth, and where 
80 many were gathered from shadows and forms 
'o the living substance and power of ‘Truth, under 
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a full persuasion that the Seep or Lire reigned 
and was in dominion, there should be such 
failing away among the descendants of the great 
and good, that in most of the places 1 have 
visited there is but little left but the form. ‘The 
love uf the world, and a conformity to its cus- 
toms and friendship, has captivated many of all 
ranks ; the sense whereof leads me sometimes 
to believe that “the Lord will visit for these 
things, and be avenged on such a nation as this.” 
Yet there is an honest and tried number, up and 
down, who have a just perception and a clear 
discerning, and who are engaged for the restora- 
tion of these captives, that there may be a revi- 
val of ancient zeal and simplicity ; and a precious 
visitation is extended to the rising youth, and 
those in the middle rank, many of whom will, I 
hope, be brought forward in the Lord’s time as 
workmen and women that will not need to be 
ushamed ; provided they keep patiently under 
the holy forming hand of divine power, which, 
through adorable mercy, is not yet wholly with- 
drawn from his heritage. I did not intend to say 
so much in this line, but there are very few to 
whom I can disclose my present feelings, except 
C. Hustler, who is a true sympathizing friend, 
and is willing to continue a litle longer with me. 
* * * . * * * 

I know thy situation in Ireland must have been 
truly in the cross to thy nature, but my mind has 
been settled in a full pursuasion that thou art not 
following cunningly devised fables, and often 
hearing that thou art mercifully sustained, is 
cause of rejoicing to one who, according to my 
measure, have often been engaged for thy in- 
crease in strength and dedication, as well as my 
own. May the Lord be near thee, thy bow and 
battle axe, and enable thee to finish the work 
which in His counsel opens to thy view, that 
thy crown may be weighty and eternal. And 
oh! may, I have a place in thy brotherly re- 
membrance, for thou knowest what a weakling 
Lam; yet I dare not but acknowledge that the 
Lord has not been wanting, nor do I distrust the 
sufficiency of his power for the accomplishment 
of his own purposes ; but weakness and diffidence 
still attend. 

Afier this Quarterly Meeting is over, it looks 
as if we might endeavour for that at New Castle, 
for the county of Durham, and some meetings 
thereabouts. P A ? ? 
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Our Yearly Meeting is now sitting. May 
they be strengthened and comforted together. I 
hope dear R. V. is safely arrived, and I hear 
Zachariah Dicks and Ann Jessap are coming in 
the fall as additional ambassadors to these parts. 
Surely something more than common is intended 
by all these. John Parrish and James Cresson 
have laid before their Monthly Meetings a con- 
cern to visit. Barbadoes. S. Hopkins, Thomas 
Seattergood, and John Haughton, &c., have been 
to the Yearly Meetings eastward. * * 

I am with endeared sisterly affection and sym- 


pathy, thy poor little friend, R. Jones. 


The following instructive epistle may be 
perused with benefit by parents, and by all who 
are engaged in the training of youth : 


To E. Alexander. 


Conwood, Vorthumberland, 
10th mo. 19th, 1784. 

Dear friend,—Having thee, with thy sister 
Mary, ofien in my affectionate remembrance 
since we parted at Norwich, and feeling it in a 
stronger degree this morning, I am willing, by a 
few lines, to let thee know the continuance of 


my prospect concerning thee, if by any means I | 


inay encourage thy steady attention and obedi- 
ence to that good hand which has tenderly 
visited thy mind, and given thee to see both the 
emptiness of all temporal pleasure, and the beauty, 
permanency, and excellence of the divine prin- 
ciple of truth; unto which, let me press thy 
steady and uniform adherence, “ esteeming the 
reproaches of Christ greater riches than all the 
treasures of Egypt.’ I know that the enemy of 
all righteousness is endeavouring by various 
means to divert the minds of those who are 
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I am the more anxious 
on this head, because I believe that unfaithfy)- 
ness in many parents of the present age has no: 
only proved a great loss to their children, bu; 
has been productive of increasing difficulties to 
their tender minds in the day of their visitation, 
by the open door that has been made for them 
into the vanity and foolish customs of the de- 
generate days in which we live: so that if thou 
art wise herein, thou wilt not only be “ wise for 
thyself,” and grow “strong in faith and good 
works,” but wise for them who are not arrived 
to an age to be wise on their own account; and 
what is of infinitely more value than every other 
consideration, have the “ answer of a good con- 
science’ towards the everlasting Father, who 
has visited thee with the knowledge of himself, 
with gracious intentions to establish thee before 
him for ever. Please communicate the contents 
to thy beloved spouse ; he is equally interested 
in all the foregoing, and in my sincere desire for 
his welfare; also thy sister Mary. May she 
never lose the precious tendering she was under 
when we were together. My dear love is to 
them, thy father and self. My companion ©. 
H., whose company I am still favoured with, 
and Wm. Matthews, being present, unite in ‘the 
salutation. 

My aforesaid friend and self have been steadily 
engaged since we parted with you, and having 
taken meetings through most of Norfolk, Lincoln, 
York, and Durhamshires, and this county, are 
about to enter Cumberland, where to receive a 
few lines from thee and dear M., will be truly 
acceptable to thy sincere and well-wishing friend, 
R. Jones. 


ed from time to, time. 


We pass over the detail of attendance of meet- 


newly awakened to seek an inheritance in divine | ings in England and in Scotland, in which 


favour; and therefore was the injunction of the 
great Master su repeatedly to his disciples— 


“* Watch and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- | 


tion ;”’ 


* beloved of God, and called to be saints,’’ have 


service, though supplied from day to day with 
strength sufficient for each emergency, she was 
introduced into feelings of weakness. ‘ Indeed,” 


and for want of this, many who were | she says, “no one was ever sent abroad who 


had more need of the prayers of the faithful.” 


stumbled on the very threshold of the * narrow | In this sense of poverty, she found safety in re- 


way,” and so made no advances in the path of | 


self-denial. Mayst thou therefore be made sensi- 
ble (after having “ seen and approved those things 
which are exeellent,”’) of the necessity of yield- 
ing obedience to every discovery of the divine 
will, and by an increasing dedication of heart 
thereunto, be strengthened in thy arduous station 
of a mother, bringing up thy tender offspring 
under the conduct of holy fear, and in a suitable 
contempt of the vanity and folly of this delusive 
world ; leading them by example in the way of 
the cross, and in an appearance consistent with 
the pure principle of truth which we profess ; en- 
deavouring, as far as thy influence extends, both 
to advise and restrain them in their tender years, 
and to make them acquainted with the nature 
and effects of divine grace in the heart, according 
to that ability with which thou mayst be furnish- 








sorting to the Christian’s strong tower, and sup- 
plicated that whatever sufferings might be allow- 
ed her, she might be kept from doing any thing 
that could injure the blessed cause of Trutu. 
The following letter from her faithful friend, 
Sarah Grubb, (Sarah R. Grubb, as she some- 
times signed her name by way of necessary dis- 
tinction,) developes in an interesting manner her 
secret preparation for extensive and weighty re- 
ligious service. It may here be remarked, that 
the letters of S. Grubb, from which it is pro- 
posed to make selections, were not in the pos- 
session of the Friends who prepared her journal, 
but were so valued by R. Jones; that she trans- 
cribed them in a book now in the compiler’s 
possession. ‘The intrinsic value of these letters. 
will, itis trusted, compensate for the space they 
may occupy ; the object being steadily kept 1" 
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w, to render these essays interesting as a con- | 


vie 
nected whole in afier years. | 


York, Ist mo. 9th, 1785. 


About two weeks ago, being in a distressed, | 
tossed situation of mind, respecting the unsettled | 
prospect of our future residence, and finding no | 
clear opening of what might prove our lot, either | 
in this land or in Ireland, and but littie ability to | 
trust and leave the disposal to the Lord, I seemed | 
ready to sink under the pressure of increasing | 
anxiety, especially one day as [ sat in meeting, 
when through deep, dark proving, I got low | 
enough to accept any pointings for peace ; my 
mind was on a sudden calmed, and a secret Jan- 
guage seemed applied to me, * Thou shalt not 
settle, | have other service for thee.” On which | 
I was deeply humbled; and then I thought [| 
perceived an opening about the ensuing ‘Third | 
month tg accompany my esteemed friend, R. | 
Jones, to—I know not where. A degree of | 
sweet peace and serenity mercifully succeeded, 
and all that was w:thin me acknowledged, * good 
is the Lord.’”’ My mind being thus stayed as 
to my past troubles, | endeavoured almost con- 
tinually to obscure the view I had had, either by | 
making to myself new objects, or reasoning | 
against this, till | came to the Quarterly Meet- | 
ing, when it forcibly presented itself again, and | 
urged me to seek a conference wi'h you. 

* ¥ & * * 


Sarah Grubb to R. Jones. | 





* . | 
The idea of being instrumental to part com- | 
panions, whose union and service have not been | 
small to one another, was to me so irksome and 
delicate a point, that I concluded, that whatever 
was the consequence, | would conceal my feel- 
ings, not having so much as hinted them to any 
one but my husband after his return. But after | 
I got here, the matter sti!l remaining, and con- | 
sidering you as mothers, and myself a child, in | 
these characters, I saw nothing to fear (either to | 
you or myself ) from this simple communication. 
As I believe it possible for very distant services 
to be brought so near us (in order tosubject our 
minds) as that we may widely mistake the time 
for the accomplishment of them, if we run after 
the vision when it would withdraw and leave 
us. And if in this, or other respects, I am 
erring, your superior experience and present 
sense divinely afforded, may, instead of hurting 


ne, prove of lasting benefit. Wherefore I leave 
i.” 


* « + * * * ¥ 


In a letter addressed to Esther Tuke, R. J., 
afier speaking affectionately of S. Grubb, says : 
“Ihave received her loving, modest and pru- 
dent offer to help a poor creature, a little one: 
which with thine of a chaise, &c., makes me 
feel very humble that such way should be made 
for me in the hearts of those who love the cause 
of Truth in sincerity. Indeed, I have admired 
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at it, knowing my litile feeble estate, and think- 
ing that by this time you must know it pretty 
well.”” The following, from the same letter, we 
quote as bearing upon the present subject :— 
“Thou canst not think how much good thou 
hast done me by thy several free hints, especi- 
ally thy reviving the charge ‘whom the Lord 
hath joined, let not man put asunder.” And as 

believe it was the Master’s will that C, Hust- 
er and R. J. should be joined so far, so I am 
comforted in the belief that nothing of an infe- 
rior nature has attempted to separate. By this 
thou will understand how kindly we take both 
thy letters to us, and dear S. Grubb’s. Oh 
what an unspeakabie privilege they enjoy, whose 
foundation is on that Rock, against which, as 
thou wisely observest, ‘the gates of hell cannot 
prevail.’ ‘These are not disposed to miscon- 
strue the fruits of love and freedom, but wisely 
to improve thereby ; which is, my dear friend, 
my desire.” 


S. Grubb to R. J. 


Fostor, lst mo. 11, 1785. 

Beloved friend,—I1 am obliged by thy favour 
in so early replying to mine from York, and 
particularly for thy affectionate freedom con- 
tained therein. ‘he suspense was short and 
easy. Feeling but little anxiety how my pros- 
pects might terminate, if my resignation to them 
and their inherent trials was all that was re- 
quired, I gratefully accept the gracious design, 


and thankfully acknowledge its early completion. 


If | was wrong, being conscious of having no end 


in view, but the secret approbation of ‘Truth, I 


trust that a future impartiality to myself will 
enable to discover where the error lay. If I 
was right, lam contented to rest my cause in 
that good hand, which by ways and means in- 
scrutable to us, can effect its own unerring pur- 
poses. In short, when [ had read thy letter, | 
considered the lilies, and remembered the gospel 
injunction—* Take no thought for the morrow,”’ 
which the activity of self, and the perplexing 
inquisitiveness of my disposition, often, very 
often, prevent my compliance with. But I 
humbly crave the continuance of the present 
covering of my mind on this subject, and that 
you may simply proceed in your arduous journey 
in the pure openings of ‘Truth upon your own 
minds, uninfluenced by any thing inferior thereto. 
For did you know to the full the feelings of my 
heart towards you, you would be completely 
convinced, as I trust you are in a good degree, 
that was it in my power I should dread to move 
a finger to bring about too early a separation of 
companions united in the holy covenant: be- 
lieving the command applicable to these— 
* Whom God hath joined, let no man (as man) 


put asunder.” 


* * ¥ . ¥ 


I hope thou wilt be instrumental in supporting 
the drooping spirits of our beloved C. Hustler, 


* * 
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with whose hidden sorrows my mind has often 
and deeply to sympathise. 
» * * * 


been led hiddenly 
* = * 

Various are the ingredients, wisely and evilly, 
cast into the cup of human life, and great is our 
natural antipathy to some of them. What is 
tolerable to one, is almost intolerable to another. 
So various are likewise our palates for interior 
food, and so hard to learn is that capital lesson 
“to endure all things,’ and quietly to depend 
upon the everlasting arm of power which 
changeth not, nor forsaketh the poorest of the 
flock who trust in his strength. Oh the need 
there is in this day often to repair to the just 
balance, and when weighed, steadily to dwell as 
at the centre of the beam, lest we should be un- 
profitably tossed up and down by the sleight of 
men, and prevented of that quiet habitation 
divinely appointed for the refuge and sanctuary 
of the faithful in their tribulated prilgrimage. 

* * * * . * * 

I marvel not, dear friend, from my small ex- 
perience, at the often tried situation of thy mind. 
The Sesp, if it be visited in many places, must 
be sought for in prison houses, in mangers and 
deserts, and sometimes lamented for in a language 
similar to Mary’s—* ‘They have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.”’” And when the deep exercise and travail 
of spirit of the faithful labourers are blessed with 
a degree of success, in how abject a state is the 
pure life found! What need is there for such 
as minister to it, to be so baptized into its suf- 
ferings, and content therewith as acceptably to 
clothe its nakedness, relieve its hunger, and visit 
its imprisoned state. Notwithstanding the im- 
poverished situation of these, their deep self- 
abasement and fear respecting the uselessness of 
their services, yet undoubtedly they are held in 
everlasting remembrance, and, in the more trium- 
phant state of the seed, we see even Aere, these 
are admitted to near access through the gracious 
invitation—* Come ye blessed of my Father.” 

* * * * * * * 

I remember to have heard that S. F., in the 
last journey he took, was ofien so exceedingly 
stripped and tried, particularly after his public 
appearance, that the unity or approbation of the 
least child in the family would have revived him ; 
and this led him to acknoweldge that he was 
never more weak and apt to doubt the rectitude 
of his ministry. Yet a friend of much religious 
worth and spiritual discerning, who was often 
with him, told me that it was never more pure 
and baptising. 

But I am grieved with myself for writing thus 
to an old soldier, instructed in all the righteous- 
ness of both law and gospel. I had more need 
get to some Gamaliel and sit at their feet awhile, 
or, what would be still better, place myse'f as 
Mary did, that by similar teaching I may be 
rightly instructed, and enabled to keep my own 
standing, which appears to be in slippery places. 
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I might say much to thee respecting the proved 
situation frequently portioned as my spiritual 
meat, which, though unpleasant to flesh and 
blood, is, nevertheless, when the mind is truly 
humbled, experienced to be substantia! food ; 
and by these things our life is preserved, as, 
through subjection of soul, the sanctifying power 
of Truth is not obstructed. When there is the 
least certain evidence that [ am at all engaged in 
the good fight, and have not forsaken the faith, 
Lam then encouraged to look with a degree of 
confidence to Divine Help for my future step- 
pings; and, in order to run so as to obtain, to 
endeavour to run with patience. 

We have not yet come to any conclusion re- 
specting our future settlement. It is indeed by 
getting deep enough that we can be righily 
directed. 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


REMARKS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The momentous question of the total abolition 
of the punishment of death, has for some years 
past so prominently oceupied the minds of. a 
large portion of the right-thinking philanthropists 
of the world, that I feel assured that our beloved 
Society, which has anticipated, at all times since 
its rise, every great object of human benevolence, 
and planted the flag of mercy and justice on for- 
ward vantage grounds, will alike help this move- 
ment onward. Already British ; Friends are 
acting for the final obliteration of the only re- 
maining one of those many bloody laws which 
so disgracefully distinguished England; and are 
urging with all the might of their moral power, 
the complete expurgation of their Draconian 
code, by wiping from the statute-book of their 
country this last vestige of the “rubric of 
blood.” 

Those who favour this measure take the 
highest ground at once, and in no case concede 
the right to man, or admit the necessity, if they 
do concede the right, of perpetrating before the 
face of heaven, the horrible spectacle, the awful 
act of destroying that life which God gave, and 
He alone may take away. 

And here let me remark upon an imputation 
frequently cast by the enemies of this cause, 
which stigmatises its friends as morbid senti- 
mentalists, whose zeal is excited by a false sym- 
pathy for the criminal, a tender compassion for 
the murderer. Now nothing, so far as I know, 
is more distant from the truth than this slur from 
those whose prejudices on the subject have not 
allowed them to give a fair investigation to the 
arguments of its friends ; for whilst these com- 
miserate all human suffering, without reference 
to the weakness or wickedness which was ils 
cause, yet they do not permit the heart to obtain 
that undue control of the head, the indulgence of 
which would, in the slightest degree, jeopard the 
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security or the well-being of society. ‘They 
propose this change in the penal code, not to 
lessen the power of good government to restrain 
and punish the criminal, but to strengthen the 
penal justice of the law, and make it more effec- 
tually a terror to evil-doers. ‘They do not ad- 
vocate this cause from any mawkish compassion 
for the murderer, but because they are satisfied 
that capital punishments are unnecessary, and 
not only unnecessary, but useless and worse than 
useless ; that they are attended with but slight 
influence to restrain men from crime, and do, in 
many direct and indirect modes, actually conduce 
to its production. 

It is now universally conceded by statesmen 
and jurists, that all penal codes should be formed 
for the purpose of prevention, and not vengeance ; 
if, therefore, the friends to the abolition of capital 
punishment can prove, beyond a cavil, that the 
gibbet with its murders has not only failed to 
deter men from crime, but rather tended to lead to 
its commission, the plea of its Necessity for 
social security must topple to the ground. But 
as the R1ignT to take human life is firmly main- 
tained .by the opponents of this cause, and a su- 
preme injunction from the Divine Lawgiver 
himself urged as authority, it will be requisite to 
examine this r1igHT, before we consider the ne- 
cessity of its continuance for the repression of 
crime. 

All the arrangements of creation, all the com- 
mands in natural religion, and all the relations of 
man to man, so completely portray the supre- 
macy of his moral over his animal part, that not 
a shadow of natural right to destroy human life, 
save in the instinctive impulse of preserving his 
own from immediate destruction, can be found 
in the world by which he is surrounded. On 
the contrary, it is written with orient letters of 
living light, by the revelation of God's works, 
that man is a social dependent being, whose self- 
preservation is to be governed by principles 
strictly defensive, which are in no measure to be 
tinctured by the brutal quality of vindictiveness. 
If then the Almighty, by his works, has revealed 
the principle of moral ascendency in the human 
race, the expression of his Divine will, through 
his inspired apostles and followers, as declared 
in the Seriptures of Truth, cannot contradict it. 
The whole rieur to take life in punishment for 
the crime of murder, is advocated on the direct 
theocratic injunction in the Jewish code, ex- 
pressed in the declarations, (Gen. ix. 6,)— 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed,’”’ and “ At the hand of every 
man’s brother will I require the life of man.” 
Now, although it must be conceded that these 
were direct commands at the time they were 
pronounced, yet we find that they were only 
links in that chain of minute retribution promul- 
gated to the Jews in the 21st chapter of Exodus, 
where the death-penalty is repeatedly ordained 
for other offences than murder, all based upon 
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the rigid doctrine of the old dispensation—* Thou 
shalt give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for 
burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” 
But the gospel of our Saviour Jesus Christ, by 
which, as Christians, we must be governed, 
binds us to renounce every point in the Old Dis- 
pensation, which is at variance with the new. 
Fundamentally, then, the retributive doctrine of 
Exodus is for ever banished from the Christian 
code, by the express declaration of our Lord, 
(Matt. v. 38, et seq.) “* Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth; but I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him thy left also,” &e. 
Here a special repeal of all the retributive laws 
of the Old ‘Testament, was promulgated by the 
Redeemer himself, who inculcated by his teach- 
ings, that forgiving, benevolent, long-suffering, 
and merciful spirit, which is so opposed to the 
statute of vengeance which demands life for life. 
The Jewish law was directly theocratic, and as 
such rendered the punishment of death the act 
of Him to whom alone vengeance belongeth ; 
but as the same God has repealed that code, and 
promulgated milder and more merciful enact- 
ments, it can afford no rule of guidance for the 
Christian. 

I think the weight of the theological argument, 
so far from proving that Christians are com- 
manded to punish with death, preponderates in 
favour of its prohibition. But at all events, 
under the new dispensation, neither authority 
nor command for the dreadful act can be found ; 
and certainly so important a law to the human 
race, would never have been left in doubt, but 
written in characters of flame on the pages of 
the New Testament. In fact, our laws do not 
award death for murder on the ground of Divine 
command, but on our resentment against the 
crime, and our desires for safety against its re- 
currence ; on our vengeance and on our fears. 

It is also said that society has a right to do 
anything and everything necessary for its own 
safety, and therefore the necessity creates the 
right. Yet in the harmony of God’s moral laws, 
enlightened investigation will show that nothing 
can be necessary which is immoral; and if the 
taking of life be morally and religiously wrong, 
nothing can save it from the final edict of un- 
necessary. ‘This bring us, in our very brief and 
cursory view of the subject, to a consideration of 
the necessity of capital punishment for the re- 
pression of crime, 

The defence for the necessity of the continu- 
ance of the death-penalty, can only be made by 
those who are willing to sacrifice principle to 
expediency, and who find the right of society to 
inflict it, in a supposed necessity for the main- 
tainance of its own safety and social order. But 
even conceding to our opponents this right in the 
abstract, it will devolve upon them to make mani- 
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fest, beyond all doubt, that the destruction of the stares eames enmmimamendana — 
life of the criminal is the only means of preserv- EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
ing a greater number of innocent lives. Upon | Of the many visitors to our institutions of the 


a review of human institutions it will appear that | blind, few are aware of the great practical bene- 
all those which have been founded in opposition | yolence of the system. Not one in a thousand 
to the moral laws of the world, have, like this, knows more of the plan and results than is visille 
been attended with utter failure to attain the de- | in a superficial visit, or an hour’s public exhibi- 
sired end. For one, [ am perfectly willing, in| tion of the music and studies. 

argument, to wave the question of right, and The object of all the institutions in this country 
rest the decision upon the broad issue of the | js to prepare the blind for usefulness and happi- 
comparative superiority of the one mode or the} ness. ‘They are not asylums for the superannua- 
other, for the repression of crime. And fortu-| ted and helpless. 

nately, there is no lack of evidence, no scarcity Children are received usually from 10 to 16 
of indisputable facts upon which to make this years of age; they must be of sound mind and 
comparison. (In this state, (New York,) where body. ‘This is the age at which they can receive 
reform to some extent has been effected, we find | the best practical instruction, in view of all they 
that those crimes, such as horse-stealing, which require for the business of life. Exceptions are 
it was formerly thougl:t necessary to repress by | sometimes made, and children are received as 
the terrors of the gallows, instead of having in-| early as five and six. But the time of retaining 
creased in commission by the removal of the pupils being usually limited to five or six years, 
punishment before believed efficacious in their| jt ‘is evident a child of six or seven years 
restraint, have so wonderfully decreased in fre-| of age can receive little or no advantage be- 
quency, that no legislator has ever yet been found yond learning to read, and a few of the elemen- 
wild enough to make the rash proposition of its| tary studies. 

restoration. So also in England, where, by the The period of discharge arrives at a time when 
efforts of the friends of this cause, numbering parents only begin to think of a suitable occupa- 
among the best and greatest names that adorn its | tion for their seeing children. 

annals, the death penalty was no longer affixed This is true whether the business to be pur- 
to many offences before capital, instead of the sued by the blind be music, teaching, or a me- 
repeal tending to the increase of those crimes.} chanical trade. 

the Home Office returns, made annually to Par- The number of pupils under instruction and 
liament, show since then a great decrease. These employed in the institutions in the United States 
government records are unequivocal testimony in} at this time is nearly five hundred, distributed as 
favour of the abolition of this punishment; be-| follows: 

cause the experiment is made, and a contrast can 


: a a 
be drawn in the same country, among the same 7 a _— aepniem , ar 
people, and under similar cireumstances. And} 7° ~ om Sasa 85 
it is a remarkable fact thai those offences where coer eee a : ; Lingerie 
death continued to be the penalty, increased, K -_ k : eteatialh aus te a8 
whilst those in which an alteration had taken ae ae a 

- si . Virginia do. - do- - - 30 
place, simultaneously decreased. een ii hil sertatoden eth whl 

It being thus proven that the change of pun- I dia F d 7 : ed. th 
ishment for offences of a milder grade, has _al- Nee ee - aoe. 
ways been attended by a diminution in their fre- tte ui nieconiehinkh ott at 


quency, we might reason, a fortiori, that such 
must be its effect in a greater degree in the 
more heinous ones, which are made capital by 
our laws. For if the death penalty had so little See ; a — 
effect in restraining men from the commission of} All the institutions in Great Britain contamed 
minor crimes, how can itbe presumed that it will | in 1845, 904 inmates, ‘There are now probably 
curb those more powerful impulses under the | #bout 950. In the United States there are about 
domination of which the crime of murder is 7000 blind persons, of whom one in fourteen 
usually committed! Fortunately we are not|i3 in the schools. In Great Britain there “ 
obliged to rest the probable result of this mea-| one blind person in the Asylum to every ial 
sure upon deductions drawn from its entire suc- | one of the whole number. In 1845 the numbers 
cess in offences which are now, in most Christian | were, for Great Britain one in twenty-two, for 
governments, awarded with less severe punish- the United States one in seventeen. eons 
ments, but may at once prodace conclusive evi-| ‘This comparison is favourable to the schools 
dence of its happy results in those countries | in this country, and every year ended. 
where the capital penalty has been entirely ex-| Tesponding increase, as compared with the Asy 


unged from their statute books. lums abroad. ; 
ik: The blind in the United States receive more 


intellectual and personal culture than in Great 


In 1845 seven Institutions contained 370 


meen 


Increase in three years, - - - 122 


W.R. W. 
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Britsin. But in the latter country they produce 
more work—with the exception of the work- 
shops, our institutions are altogether superior to 
theirs. We turn out more teachers, and more 
musicians, and a superior class of persons. 

Though labour is better paid in this country, 
it has not been so favourably organized for the 
blind as there. ‘Therein is our chief deficiency. 
We have workshops for the young blind appren- 
tice, but, with few exceptions, we provide no 
work for the blind man who has acquired a trade. 
He is ofien injudiciously told, his great infirmity 
disables him from a competition with the seeing 
mechanic—that the workshops are closed against 
him, and that he has little or no chance of suc- 
cess in the world—and yet he has no workshops 
prepared for him, where the arrangements may 
all be suitably adapted to his peculiar condition, 
and where all the profits and economy of 
purchases, sales, capital, machinery and super- 
intendence, are secured for his particular 
benefit. 

It is a gratifying fact, however, and worthy of 
being known, that a large portion of the blind 
are able to work their way through the world 
with their own talents and labour, assisted per- 
chanee, occasionally, by their connexions and 
friends.—Some of them are now occupying re- 
sponsible and useful positions, and many are 
living by the results of their own unaided labour 
and skill. 

It is a doubtful policy to increase the difficul- 
ties of blindness by discouraging the hopes and 
ambition of the blind themselves. Success often 
depends upon the faith which inspires our de- 
termination to sueceed. ‘Tell a young man, see- 
ing or blind, there is no hope of success for him, 
and you paralyze at once every honourable am- 
bition.—There is no object before him. Noone 
will do what he believes he cannot do. As he 
thinketh so is he. 

Should we not encourage the blind, therefore, 
and may we not properly do so, to make the at- 
tempt at earning their own livelihood, to buffet a 
litte with the storms and adversities of life ; and 
then, if failure do occur, provide for them a work- 
shop and a home, where their honest industry 
may be rewarded with its proper fruits? 

There would always be found some who 
would, from choice or necessity, return to such 
an establishment. And it is true also, that there 
are some among the industrious blind who, from 
poverty or other causes, are utterly unable to 
secure a maintenance by their isolated labour. 
Here there is a class, and a growing one, of un- 
fortunate but industrious and worthy persons, to 
whom the expensive education they have re- 
ceived is of doubtful value, unless the benevolent 
object and end of that education is secured to 
them. 

_If the institutions cast them off, with their sen- 
sibilities increased by their moral and intellectual 
culture, only to fail in every practical undertak- 








ing, and to become again the burden of their 
friends, and ultimately the tenants of the alms- 
house, then will they become the sad but con- 
spicuous monuments of a mistaken philanthropy 
—then, indeed, will one of the most beautiful 
plans of benevolence the world ever saw, lose 
the lustre of its humanity, by elevating a class of 
unfortunate beings, only to be disappointed, and 
made more truly sensible of their misfortune. 

The policy to which all the institutions in this 
country seem to be directing their attention, but 
which has not been adopted by any, except in 
a modified form at Boston, is to complete the 
imperfect system, and provide a separate estab- 
lishment or “ nome’”’ for the industrious blind, 
as indicated above.* 

This could be done at a comparatively small 
expense, and with the most happy results. 

The institutions in Great Britain usually em- 
ploy the blind in their shops after their course 
of instruction is passed, and in some cases adults, 
also, who receive no other education. A large 
amount of the wares made by the blind is sold 
annually. ‘The sales of the— 


Liverpool asylum, with about 100 inmates, an- 


nually amount to $ 5,500 
Edinburgh asylum, “ “ 81 “ 14,000 
London o “ « 1389 “* 6,500 
Glasgow “ a “« 105 “ 25,000 


Of the Glasgow inmates, about 70 board out 
of the house. About $6000 are paid to them in 
wages. In the Boston Institution 28 blind per- 
sons are employed in a separate department, who 
were paid for their work nearly $2000 in one 
year, at a cost to the institution of only $300, 
after disposing of their manufactured articles. 
Some of these were boarded, who might not 
otherwise have been a charge to the institution. 
But they would have been a charge somewhere, 
and with a much less return to the community 
in the results of their own industry. 

Another subject of deep interest to the friends 
of the blind is the printing. This being done in 
a peculiar manner, and of use only to the blind, 
it presents no inducement for publishers to get 
up books of that kind. There are, therefore, 
but few books printed for the blind. ‘The most 
valuable is the Bible. ‘This invaluable blessing 
is now secured to them. From the great zeal 


| manifested in behalf of all benevolent objects in 


this country, we may yet hope that this and 

every other difficulty under which the blind 

labour, may in due time be removed, and that 

“the eyes that are not blessed with light may no 

longer stream with tears.” C, 
September 25, 1848. 





—— + eee 


* Since this was written, the writer has learned that 
the State of New York has actually appropriated 
$15,000 for a building in which the blind are to be 
employed after their instruction is completed, and that 
—— efforts are to be made to carry the plan into 
effect. 
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SELF EDUCATION. as the appendage of a dispensation which has 

Much less of success in life is in reality de- | passed away. 
pendent upon accident, or what is called luck, 
than is commonly supposed. Far more depends 
upon the objects which a man proposes to him- 
self; what attainments he aspires to; what is bably : a tients © ae 
the circle which bounds his visions and thoughts ; Set eee eens ulate el ne o Hen all 
what he chooses, not to be educated for, but to | #3" that the question, whether the territory 1e- 
educate himself for ; whether he looks to the | ©"tly united to our national domain shall be occu- 
end and aim of the whole of life, or only to the | pied by freemen and free institutions, or by slave- 
present day or hour; whether he listens to the | holders and their servile dependents, with the 
vaice of indolence or vulgar pleasure, or to the | evils, moral and political, which slavery entails on 
stirring voice in his own soul, urging his ambi- | the country where it is tolerated, is one of appal- 
tion on to laudable objects. ling magnitude, which every enlightened friend 

— of our country must desire to have settled in favour 
of freedom. The manner in which individual in- 
fluence can be most effectually exerted towards 
the attainment of this end, must necessarily and 
properly be left to individual judgment and de- 
cision. 

When, at the close of the revolutionary war, the 
territory on the north-west of the Ohio was ceded 
to the United States, it was not thought advisable 
to leave the admission or exclusion of slavery to 
the decision of the future inhabitants. The ordi- 
nance of 1787, adopted by the congress of the con- 
federation, and re-enacted by the Federal congress, 
set that question permanently at rest. It was well 
known that slavery was introduced iuto the colo- 
nies without the sanction of law, and established 
there by usage, which acquired the force of law. 
To prevent a similar result in the north-west terri- 
tory, the ordinance in question was passed. The 
argument that the people of the South had an 
equal right with those of the North to go there and 
take their property with them, was certainly as 
good then as itis now. But it does not appear to 
have been advanced. And we can hardly con- 
ceive why it should be tenaciously urged now in 
relation to New Mexico and California, if the pos- 
sessors of slaves did not expect to make some 
practical issue dependent upon it. If the Mexican 
laws are competent to the exclusion of slavery, 
why should any of our people object to an act cor- 
roborating those laws? It can scarcely be doubted 
that a belief is confidently entertained that slaves 
may and will be taken to those territories, unless 
excluded by act of Congress. 

Let us then glance at the assertion, that the 
people of the South have an equal right with those 
of the North to emigrate to the newly acquired 
territory, and take their property with them. The 
| declaration will probably be disputed by none. 


ever venerable the authority under which it was | ‘phe fallacy of the argument when applied to slaves 
formerly imposed, it must now be reyarded, like ties in the tacit admission that slaves are property. 


polygamy, divorce and many other practices once They are not by the general consent of civilized 
tolerated, because of the hardness of their hearts, | yations. They are nowhere recognised as property 


In our last number it was intimated that some 
observations on the extension of slavery would 
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The essay on capital punishments, the first por- 
tion of which appears in the present number, has 
lain several months in our bureau, having come 
to hand after the publication of the “ Observations 
on Insanity and Crime” were commenced.’’* And as 
those observations were applicable to the subject 
discussed by our correspondent, it was thought 
best to defer the publication of the latter to the 
present time. It will be observed that our corres- 
pondent has admitted what the writer of the “Ob- 
servations, &c.,’’ has endeavoured to refute, the 
imperative character of the precept so often quoted 
from the 9th chapter of Genesis. This, we think, 
is granting to the advocates of the death penalty 
more than they can justly claim. Yet even with 
this concession, the arguments appear entirely con- 
clusive in favour of a penal code in which capital 
punishment should have no place, 

We have satisfactory evidence that the punish- 
ment of death has become decidedly revolting to 
the feelings and sentiments of the most conscien- 
tious and reflecting portion of the community. We 
therefore take the liberty of suggesting to our read- 
ers the propriety, not to say the duty, of a renewed 
union of efforts to call the attention of our legisla- 
tive assemblies, at the approaching sessions, to this 
momentous subject. In popular governments the 
laws may be justly regarded as the index of public 
opinion; but that opinion, to be effective, must be 
known. If those citizens who are convinced that 
the death penalty ought to be expunged from our 
penal codes, would unite in memorializing their 
respective legislatures on the subject, we might 
reasonably hope to see, at an early day, this relic 
of barbarism banished from among us. For how- 


*Page Gil. in the Constitution of the United States. In the 
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article respecting fugitives from labour, no inti- 
mation is given of a property in man. The persons | 
spoken of are mentioned as held to service or la- | 
bour, under the state laws, and to be given up '0 | 
the party to whom the service or labour may be due. | 
The idea of property in the persons of men was | 
studiously excluded ; and the delivery founded on 
the supposition that service or labour was due ; and | 
the existence of such debt was predicated upon 
the laws of the states, not of the Union. 

The right to take property into New Mexico or 
California is the same for all our citizens. But if 
slaves are property anywhere, they are so by local 
jaw ; and that law is limited to the jurisdiction of 
the state that enacts it. If a citizen of South Ca- 
rolina takes his slaves into New Mexico, they as 
much cease to be property there, unless some local 
law pronounces them such, as if they had been 
carried to Massachusetts or Canada. The au- 
thority claimed by the South, to carry their slaves 
to the new territory, and hold them there, is nei- 
ther more nor less than the power to extend the 
jurisdiction of their local laws, us far at least as 
slavery is concerned, into the ceded territory. If 
the local laws of one state are to be carried there, 
why not those of another? Have not the people of 
Pennsylvania as good a right to carry with them their 
law, which declares that the slavery of all children 
hereafter born is forever abolished, as the citizens 
of Louisiana or Carolina? Under Mexican law 
slavery js not tolerated ; it may be devoutly hoped 
that its introduction will not be actively or pas- 
sively permitted by the United States. 





We would remind our agents, that reliance is 
placed upon their kind exertions to fill up our sub- 
scription list. We not only wish to retain all our 
old subscribers, but also to procure many new 
ones. 

Anticipating a considerable addition at the close 
of the first volume to our subscription list, and ap. 
prehending that new subscribers would generally 
incline to have the work complete from the com- 
mencement, a surplus number of the first volume 
was printed, which will now be furnished to new 
subscribers at one dollar a copy in sheets, or $1.50 
neatly bound and lettered. 

The publisher, at No. 50 north Fourth street, is 
prepared to bind the Review and other books, 
plainly and substantially, and at reasonable prices. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, on 
Orange St., on Fourth day, the 11th inst., Wietram 


L. Eowarns to Emma, daughter of the late Thonms 
Howard, all of Philadelphia. 





Dirp,—In the city of New York, on the morning 
of the 16th of 9th month, Carotine Cromwe, 
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wife of William Cromwell, and daughter of the late 
Joshua Underhill. 

This dear Friend was favoured while in health, 
to feel an evidence that her sins were forgiven 
through the merits of a crneified Saviour, and to 
attain toa confiding trust in his love and mercy ; 
the language of her heart was, “Oh, the goodness 
and mercy of cur God, let us praise Him as long as 
we live.” 

On referring to her memoranda, we find the fol- 
lowing, dated 2d mo., 1848. 

“Oh, dearest Father, wilt thou enable me to 
cast all my care upon Thee, to be as the passive 
clay in thy hand ; and whether my life be longer 
or shorter, whatever may await me in this life, 
whether prosperity or adversity, trials or an easy 
path, may all be for Thy glory and Thy honour.” 

A short time before her illness she wrote, ““ My 

mind for several days has been filled with love to 
God, and praises to his great and excellent name. 
I crave that I may be strengthened to serve him 
all the days of my life, for he alone is worthy. I 
can depend on nothing of my own; He is my 
strength, and will become my salvation. Glory 
and honour be given unto him forever and ever.” 
But little apprehaysion was entertained of the 
result of her disease until two days previously to its 
fatal termination. The morning before her death, 
after being engaged in fervent supplication, she 
took an aflecting leave of her husband and chil- 
dren, addressing to them words of tender counsel 
and affection. She desired her love to be given to 
several relatives and friends who were absent, but 
from exhaustion she was unable to express much 
during the day, and her spirit gently passed away, 
we reverently believe, to the mansions of eternal 
rest aud peace. 
, At the residence of her brother in Clinton 
Co., Ohio, on the 14th of 8th mo. last, Peninan, 
daughter of William Hobbs, in the 36th year of her 
age. She had borne with great patience, for 
several years, a severe affliction ; and in a remark- 
able manner was enabled to meet all her trials 
with Christian cheerfulness. She had joy in death, 
and the grave had no victory. 

——, In Providence, R. I., on the 2ist of 8th 
mo. last, in the 8ist year of her age, Jupitn Peck- 
HAM, widow of the late Reuben Peckham, and 
daughter of the late Charles Jenkins, of Hudson, 
N.Y. 

——, In this city, on Seventh day the 7th inst., 
of pulmonary consumption, Ropert Morton, M.D., 
in the 47th year of his age, a member of the West- 
ern District Monthly Meeting. 


, At the residence of his father in Henry 
County, Indiana, on the 20th of 6th month last, 
Joun M. Paressnaxt, in the 28th year of his age—a 
member of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting. 

This ‘beloved young Friend was endowed with 
talents and fond of pursuits that promised to qua- 
lify him for usefulness in the world, and to be an 
ornament to society. 

Looking forward to a settlement in life, he had 
laid his intention of marriage before his friends, 
when a sudden attack of disease cut him off in the 
midst of his hopes, and many relatives and friends 
are left to mourn his loss. 

From some memoranda which he left, it appears 
that his mind had been early and impressively 
visited by the inshinings of Divine Grace ; but that 
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many fears had at times attended, lest the cumber- 
ing things of the world should draw his affections 
from his Redeemer, and an abiding near to his 
counsel. He was favored to retain his senses to 
the close, and was enabled through faith, to rest in 
a well grounded hope, that a mansion was pre- 
pared for him, eternal in the heavens. 


——, On the 10th of 6th month last, in Henry 
county, Indiana, Jonatuan, son of Henry Lewell- 
ing, in the 21st year of his age ; thus realizing the 
truth, that youth, no more than age, is exempt from 
the summons cf death. 


——. On the 9th of Eighth month, 1848, Ricu- 
AkD Cuopp.e, a (coloured) member of New-garden 
Monthly Meeting, Wayne county, Indiana, aged 
about 107 years. He was a diligent attendant of 


Meeting while in health, and near his close made | 
many pertinent remarks indicative of a humble | 


and resigned mind, and seemed to be desirous 
to be released at the right time, 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter session will commence on Sixth-day, 


the 27th of Tenth month. Conveyances will be | 


provided to take the children to the school, which 
will leave the Pennsylvania Hotel, No. 46 North 
Sixth street, on that day and the day following, at 
1 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Parents and others who are desirous of sending 
children to the school, will please make early ap- 
plication to Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry st. 


For Friends’ Review. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


There is something peculiarly interesting to a 


stranger in visiting this large assemblage of 


Friends, collected as they are, from five different 
states, for a common object. ‘Thousands are 
here met in close friendship and sympathy, to 
deliberate on the affairs of the church, each evi- 
dently disposed to respect the sentiments of his 
brethren, and to labour for the general good. 

The first subject of interest is the correspond- 
ence which we have kept up, without interrup- 
tion, with the several bodies of Friends in Eu- 
rope and America, since we have had an inde- 
pendent existence. ‘These testimonies of frater- 
nal regard, are sources of much encouragement 
and edification, and are calculated, when rightly 
eonducted, to build us up on our most holy faith, 

The second subject of importance was the ex- 
amination of the state of society. Much interest 
was felt on this occasion, in the right support of 
our several Christian duties, and many Friends 
were feelingly exercised in council to their 
brethren, desiring that all might be faithful to live 
obedient to required duty, 

The report of the Indian and African Com- 
mittees evinced a praiseworthy regard for the 
welfare and improvement of these abused peo- 
ple. May their labours be crowned with abun- 
dant success, 

The Boarding School Committee produced 


an interesting report, showing that success had 

attended their efforts thus far in conducting this 
coe and we trust their hands will not 

hang down in so good a cause. ‘The guarded 

education of our youth has been seen by many 
of us, to be the surest method of securing a sue. 
_cession of worthy testimony-bearers in the 

church. It is hoped this interest will continue 
| to increase until the original design of the Insti- 
| tution may be completed, and a_ sufficient pro- 
| vision shall be made for the education of the 
large number of children among us. 

The General Committee on Education, report- 
ed about 8300 children of a suitable age to go to 
school, nearly one-half of whom receive instruc- 
tion in Fricnds’ schools. Monthly Meetings 
have succeeded in establishing schools in about 
one-half of the neighbourhoods of Friends, and 
their reports show that they are gaining instead 
of losing in this concern. 

A committee wes set apart* for the purpose of 
|} conference with like committees from other 





| Yearly Meetings on the subject, of the difficul- 
_ ties that have interrupted the harmony of society 
/in some places. ‘There was evidently a deep 

feeling of interest on this occasion in the meet- 
| ing, and much unity with it. 
| There was a very full and clear exposition of 
‘the “ Black Laws ’”’ of Ohio, produced by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, which, it may be hoped, 
will prove extensively useful. It is addressed 
“to the citizens of the state of Ohio.’’t 

A very comfortable degree of uifity prevailed 
through the several sittings of the Meeting, and 
from the tears that could be seen to flow, when 
| this large body of Friends parted with each other 
‘for their several, and, to many, very distant, 
homes, it was strikingly evident that brotherly 
love continued, and that they had felt that the 
occasion had been a holy convocation. H. 
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From another communication the following is 
extracted : 

It appeared from the reports, that out of about 
six thousand families of Friends, composing the 
Yearly Meeting, all, excepting eight, are fur- 
nished with the Holy Scriptures, ‘The practice 
of daily reading a portion of Holy Scripture in 
the families of Friends, received the serious con- 
sideration of the Meeting, and was encouraged. 

The subject of a division of the Yearly Meet- 
ing was introduced by the report from five of the 
Quarterly Meetings, and resulted in the appoint 
ment of a large committee to take the matter 
into consideration and report next year. ‘The 

| Yearly Meeting is now composed of fourteen 
| Quarterly Meetings, and another is about to be 
| established at Westfield, Hamilton county, Indi- 
| “*We learn from another quarter that the Friends 
appointed are George Carter, Elijah Coffin, Henry Wil- 
son, William Hobbs, Jacob Elliott, Eleazer Beales, 
Thomas Evans, Joseph Doan, and Joseph Cox. 


+ For an outline of this address see page 712 of the 
Review. 








ana, which is to be opened in the Second month 
next. 

An interesting report was made by the Board- 
ing School Committee. The income of the 
school, including the products of the farm, ex- 
ceeded the expenditure about five hundred dol- 
lars. ‘The rates of board and tuition were re- 
duced to thirty-five dollars per session for the 
higher branches, and thirty dollars for the lower. 





LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 


(Continued from page 22.) 


In the beginning of 1825, William Wilber- 
force, who, during thirty-five years, had been 
considered as the great champion of the negro 
race, retired from Parliament, leaving to T. F. 
Buxton the honour and responsibility of taking 
the lead in this momentous enterprise. ‘The 
number of those in the House of Commons who 
engagd zealously in the cause appears then to 
have been small. ‘Three years before, Wilber- 
force, in speaking of the “sturdy abolitionists,” 
mentioned William Smith, Buxton, Butterworth, 
Evans and himself. At the time to which we 
have arrived, the abolitionists included several 
other individuals of eminent abilities and un- | 
questionable integrity, of whom Dr. Lushington, | 
Sir James Mackintosh and Henry Brougham | 
were most conspicuous. In the labours of Bux- 
ton, Dr. Lushington took an active and efficient 
part.* 

On the Ist of 3d month, 1826, Buxton pre- 
sented to the House of Commons a petition from 
the inhabitants of the-metropolis for the abolition 
of slavery in the colonies. This petition con- 
tained 72,000 signatures ; a number which does 
not appear to have been appended to any one 
previously offered to the House. But in addi- 
tion to this, a number were presented, on the 
same evening, from other populous districts: 
thus evincing the lively interest which the ques- 
tion of negro slavery had excited in the public 
mind. In the speech which he delivered on the 
occasion he called the attention of the House to 
the diseussions which took place in 1823, and 
the unequivocal conclusion then made, that the 
condition of the slaves in their colonies should 
be meliorated, and measures adopted for the 
final extinction of slavery there. The princi- 
ples, he observed, on which that melioration 
was to proceed were laid down in an order of | 
Council. Nothing could be more unequivocal | 
than what was required of the West Indian 
colonists, nor could any thing be more unequi- 
Vocal than the utter refusal, on their part, to 
carry into execution the proposed measures for 
* It was in the summer of 1825 that the publication | 
of the Monthly Anti-Slavery Reporter was commenced, | 
u ider the direction of Zachary Macauley. This work 
contains abundance of impertant information on the | 
subject of slavery. 
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the benefit of their slaves. In several of the 
islands a few enactments had taken place, in 
which provisions were introduced apparently 
favourable to the condition of the slave, but those 
scanty concessions had been accompanied by 
the re-enactment of the worst features of the old 
system: so that the government at home were 
compelled to withhold their assent from the acts 
which contained these partial amendments. 

By an examination of the legislation m the 
colonies, it was easily perceived, that very little 
had been even attempted towards correcting the 
worst evils of the system, and he therefore 
inferred that it was only within the walls of that 
House, they could reasonably expect to see any 
measures enacted by which the abolition of 
slavery would be promoted. ‘That House must 
either renounce the pledge given to the public, 
two years before, or take the question into their 
own hands. As Secretary Canning was the 
author of the resolutions which had been adopted 
by the House, and embodied in the Order of 
Council, to which allusion has been several 
times made; and he appeared particularly anx- 
ious to intrust the legislation for meliorating the 
condition of the slaves, to the insular assemblies, 
Buxton recited toward the close of his remarks, 
a part of a speech of Canning on a former occa- 
sion, the foree and correctness of which have 
often been exemplified by slaveholding legis- 
lators. “rust not the masters of slaves in 
what concerns legislation for slavery! However 
specious their laws may appear, depend upon it 
they must be ineffectual in their application. It 
is in the nature of things that they should be so. 
Let the British House of Commons do their part 
themselves. Let them not delegate the trust of 
doing it to those who cannot execute that trust 
fairly. Let the evil be remedied by an assembly 
of freemen, by the government of a free people, 
and not by the masters of slaves.” 

George Canning in reply, was compelled to 
admit that the Colonial Legislature had done 
very little, if indeed they had done any thing 
effectual, towards carrying into execution the 
measures recommended by the Orders in Coun- 
cil. He also admitted that the House or the 
Government, was pledged to the accomplishment 
of the meliorating resolutions which they had 
adopted. But he insisted that such a case of 
contumacy, as would authorize Parliament to 
assume the legislation of the islands, had not 
occurred. ‘Though he did not attempt to deny that 
the proceedings, in Jamaica particularly, excited 
very serious apprehensions, and that under the 
laws existing there, a number of lives had been 
sacrificed upon trifling and questionable evi- 
dence, he still clung to the hope, for which he 
could assign no sol:d foundation, that the legis- 
lative assembly there might be induced at their 
next session to pass the act proposed. He there- 
fore insisted upon allowing to the colonial as- 
semblies a further opportunity of accomplishing 
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the object which Parliament had in view. In 
the mean time he informed the House that it 
was the intention of the Government (the King 
and the Ministry) to direet the introduction of a 
bill into each of the legislatures at their next ses- 
sion, embodying the Order in Council, so as to 
insure the acceptance, rejection or modification 
of the recommendation which it contained. 
‘Though the substance of the resolutions rela- 
tive to the improvement of the slave population 
in the islands, was transmitted, as already no- 
ticed, to the colonial authorities, by an Order in 
Council, yet it happened, strangely enough, that 
the subject was not taken to the House of Lords, 
until it was opened, as just related, in the House 
of Commons in the early part of 1826. On 


motion of Secretary Canning the resolutions of 


the Hlouse of Commons were presented to the 
Peers, and their concurrence requested. After 
a discussion, rather than a debate, for there ap- 
peared but little diversity of opinion in regard to 
the evils of slavery and the necessity of its ex- 
tinction, the resolutions were adopted by the 
House of Lords. 

The determination of the Ministry, as ex- 
pressed in the House of Commons by G. Can- 
ning, and in the House of Lords by Earl Ba- 
thurst, to allow the colonial authorities another 
year to deliberate on the expediency of acceding 


to the measures proposed for the melioration of 
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he set to work, in conjunction with Dr. Lus). 
ington and others, to prepare for bringing the 
subject before Parliament; and in the 5th mom) 
of the same year he opened the question of the 
Mauritius slave trade in the House of Commons. 

Having produced ample testimony to prove 
the existence of the traffic, he sketched with 4 
a powerful hand the horrors of the passage, 
And we may reflect that his description, which 
is almost too disgusting for exhibition, and too 
horrible for ordinary conception, is nearly 
correct portrait of the barbarities now practiced 
in the trade between the western coast of Africa 
and the Brazils. He obtained a Select Commit. 
tee to investigate the subject; but their inquiries 
were soon arrested by the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. A stormy election ensued; but the po- 
pularity of Buxton placed him at the head of the 
poll, though three other candidates of opposite 
polities were returned from the district. 

The remaining part of 1826 was chiefly em- 
ployed in collecting and arranging evidence on 
the Mauritius slave trade. ‘The testimony of 
more than one hundred and fifty witnesses was 
produced, all of whom spoke to the fact of a 
trade in slaves. Early in 1827 Buxton moved 
for a renewal of the Committee, but the case 
was deferred to the 26th of the fifth month, 
when it was expected that the subject would be 
resumed. In his speech of the former year he 


their servile codes, was very unsatisfactory to | had accused the authorities of the island of cul- 
Buxton and his coadjutors. ‘They did not share | pable neglect. ‘This was highly resented by the 


the expectations on which the Ministry professed 
to rely. ‘The accounts, with which they were 


familiar, of the eruelties prevalent in the islands, | to produce the proof. 


late governor, who complained of the charge in 
the House of Commons, and challenged Buxton 
This subjected him to 


and the inefliciency of the laws ostensibly en-| the painful necessity of individual crimination, 


acted for the protection of the slaves, left no 
other hope than that the proposed delay would 


| 


which he had hoped to avoid. ‘The investiga- 
tions into which he was unavoidably introduced, 


be a further prolongation of the sufferings and | in support of the cause which he had espoused, 


miseries of the servile class. But there was no 
visible alternative, and they were obliged to wait 
the tardy movements of the insular legislatures, 
or those of the mother country. 

The active mind of Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
however, was quickly turned to a kindred occu- 
pation. 

He had a few months before received a visit 
from a person of the name of Byam, who had 
been a police officer in the Mauritius; from 
whom he learned that the slave trade was pro- 
secuted in that island to a frightful extent; that 
the people and the authorities were alike impli- 
eated; and that in consequence of the facility 
with which their loss could be supplied, the 
slaves were treated in a very atrocious manner. 

The Mauritius, or Isle of France, was cap- 
tured from the French near the close of 1810, 
which was more than three years after the law 
abolishing the slave trade was enacted; and 
being at no great distance from the African 
coast, that traffic had still continued with one or 
two brief intervals. Having obtained unques- 


and in defence of his own character, brought 
upon him an amount of labour which his consti- 
tution was unable to support. The atrocities 
and miseries on which he was compelled to 
ruminate, overwhelmed his feelings, and a few 
days before the time assigned for reviving the 
subject in the House of Commons, he was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, under which he 
lay a considerable time in a state of insensibility. 
On the recovery of his understanding, he de- 
clared, in, a decided tone, that he must get up 
and go to the House to bring forward his motion 
on the Mauritius question. When told that the 
day was already past, he would not give credit 
to the statement, till a newspaper was produced, 
in which the proceedings of the House, on the 
evening in question, were reported. ‘This severe 
indisposition put a stop to the proceedings in 
relation to the Mauritius slave trade during the 
session of 1827; and the year 1828 passed 
away without any thing effectual being done. 
In the session of 1829, the late governor, Sir 
Robert Farquar, renewed his complaint in the 


tionable evidence of the existence of the trade,! House of Commons, and called upon Buxton to 











ceili 
retract the charge which he made three years 
before in relation to the Mauritius slave trade, 
or to exhibit the proof. ‘The latter alternative 
was assented to; as the charges were still be- 
lieved to be true: but the inquiry, so far as the 7 
governor was personally interested, was termi-_ 
nated by his unexpected death. ‘The fact that a. 
trade in slaves to a vast extent was actually car- 
ried on, being satisfactorily proved, the necessary 
measures for its abolition were adopted. ‘Thus | 
the labours of Buxton and his friends, so far as | 
the Mauritius slave trade was concerned, were | 
crowned with complete success. As all slaves 
illegally imperted into the British colonies were 
entitled to their freedom, it was proposed that | 
all the slaves in the Mauritius should be set free, | 
whose masters could not prove a title to them; | 
but the Secretary, Goderich, insisted upon lay- 
ing the burden of proof, not on the master, but 
on the slave. A principle which, though usually 
admitted in slaveholding communities, is clearly 
a perversion of law. Yet a considerable number 
of slaves were able to prove that they had been 
illegally imported, and obtained their freedom 
accordingly. 

While the abolition of the Mauritius slave 
trade was in progress, the attention of ‘Thomas 
Fowell Buxton and his fellow labourers was 
forcibly drawn to a kindred subject in a different 
quarter. Dr. Philip, who had more than once 
visited Africa in the service of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and had an opportunity while 
there of observing the grievous oppression to 
which the native inhabitants of the Cape Colony 
were subjected by the European colonists, re- 
turned to England in 1826, and published his 
Researches in South Africa, which excited con- 
siderable attention. 

This colony was conquered from the Dutch 
in 1806, and confirmed to Great Britain in 1816, 
and had of course been several years under Bri- 
tish authority ; but the greatest oppressors of the 
Hottentots are said to have been the Dutch, who 
occupied the country. According to Dr. Philip’s 
account, these Hottentots were in a worse situa- 
tion than slaves, and enjoyed even less protection 
than the hateful system of slave-ownership usu- 
ally affords. ‘Their tribes were deemed public 
property, and any one might seize as many of 
them as he pleased for privute use. ‘Their rich 
lands and numerous herds had long since become 
the spoiler’s prey. At the caprice of the Dutch 
boors they were subjected to the heaviest labours 
and the most revolting punishments. Under 
this grinding treatment their numbers had dimi- 
nished and their minds become brutalized, till 
the negro slaves looked down upon them as an 
order inferior to their own. Dr. Philip took an 
early opportunity of communicating the informa- 
tion which he had collected to Wilberforce, Lush- 
ington and Buxton; and the latter, in 1828, 
having made himself master of the subject, gave 
hotice of a motion in the House of Commons for 
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an address to the King on behalf of the natives 
of South Africa. 


In this case he had an enemy to encounter 


_very different from West Indian slavery, or the 


Mauritius slave trade. The Dutch boors had no 
partizans or ex-governors in the House of Com- 
mons to advocate their right to grind down and 


fleece the savage Hottentots. ‘The motion being 


made without argument, Sir George Murray, 


Secretary for the Colonies, rose and expressed 


the concurrence of the government. The address 
was agreed to unanimously, and the Hottentots 
declared free. 

The oppression of these native inhabitants 
does not appear to have had any legal sanction, 
for we find that a simple resolution of the House 
of Commons, without any concurrent action in 
the House of Peers, was suflicient to establish 
their freedom. Even that resolution was not 
indispensable, for only two days afier this pro- 
ceeding, the Governor of the Cape promulgated 
an ordinance by which the Hottentots were 
placed upon th@ same footing as the other inha- 
bitants of the colony. When Sir George Mur- 
ray heard of this measure, an Order in Council 
was issued, ratifying the Ordinance, and prohi- 
biting any future alteration in it by colonial 
authority. ‘Thus the object of this portion of 
Buxton’s parliamentary labour was attained by 
a moderate effort. 

When these degraded aborigines were restored 
to the rights of man, and placed under the pro- 
tection of the laws, they were found suscepti- 
ble of civilization and the improvements which 
Christianity never fails to introduce. 

A Hottentot settlement was soon afterwards 
formed on the Kat River, on a tract of rich pas- 
ture land, lying to the northeast of the Cape 
Colony. The new colonists were almost des- 
titute of the needful utensils for cultivating the 
ground; but going to work with such means as 
they possessed, and assisting each other as well 
as they could, a flourishing colony was esta- 
blished; and the people, who, in their former 
degraded condition, wére much addicted to drink- 
ing, became temperate and industrious. Small 
villages arose among them, to one of which the 
name of Wilberforce was assigned, and that of 
Buxton to another, in grateful commemoration 
of their exertions in behalf of the African race. 
The usual result of freedom was soon manifested 
in a desire for education. Schoois were esta- 
blished among them, with very slender mate- 
rials; but education, promoted under such cir- 
cumstances, proved more clearly the ardor with 
which it was pursued. One female was seen 
surrounded by fifty children, who were spelling 
the words on the detached leaves of a New 
Testament: and a company of sixty or seventy 
children composed another school, under the 
instruction of a young Hottentot, who could 
himself read but imperfectly. He told Dr. Philip 
that whenever a qualified teacher should come, 
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he would resign his charge and take his seat 


among the children. 
(. 0 be continued.) 





PRESENT STATE OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES, 


At arecent meeting of the Asiatic Society, the 
Secretary read a memoir, by Captain J.T’. New- 
bold, on the present condition of the Churches 
of Asia, mentioned in the Revelation, which the 
writer has recently visited. He observes that 
the history of these interesting localities is wel 
known; but their present condition has been 
little adverted to. He begins his account with 
the Church of Ephesus; the first mentioned by 
St. John, and that which still maintains its eccle- 
siastical superiority in giving a title to the Greek 
archbishop, while the others have only bishops 
at their heads, though it is low in statistical im- 
portance. The port of Ephesus is now choked 
up by a pestiferous morass, and lonely walls 
tenanted only by the jackall, occupy the site of 
the once populous city, ‘The villgge of Ayasalux 
stands about a mile from the ruins, and contains 
about forty scattered coltages, one tenanted by a 
Christian. ‘The mosque of the village contains 
four granite columns, said to have belonged to 
the great temple of Diana, whose ruins are still 
visible near the port. ‘The mosque is going to 
decay, like the Christian church, and every 
thing appears to be in the last stage of dissolu- 
tion. Captain Newbold noticed that some of 
the granite which formed part of the ancient 
temple had exfoliated, evidently from extreme 
heat; and he suggested that this might have 
happened when the temple was consumed by 
fire. Smyrna, the most flourishing of the whole, 
is an increasing city. Its population, which, 
twenty years ago, was about 77,000, is now 
130,000, and is rapidly increasing. ‘There are 
five Greek, three Latin, and two Protestant, 
Churches. The Greeks have numerous schools, 
and the Latins a large college; but the Protes- 
tant schools have failed. ‘The Greek Church at 
Smyrna continues in a flourishing condition. 
Pergamos is the most flourishing of the Churches 
afier Smyrna. ‘The population is 16,000, of 
whom 14,000 are Turks, nearly all the rest 
Christians. The Christians’ quarter contains 
two Greek churches and one Armenian. Close 
to the ancient church Captain Newbold found a 
Greek school, where the pupils were seated on 
marble tombstones, which formed the pavement 
of the school. He gives copies of three of the 
inscriptions there, none of which have been 
heretofore published. ‘Thyatira is still a flou- 
rishing town. It had been lost in the Christian 
world, from the fall of Constantinople, under the 
Turkish name of Alkhissar, until brought to 
light in the seventeenth century. The popula- 
tion is above 19,000, of whom 2,000 are Greek, 
and 120 Armenians, who have each a church; 
the former is said to be on the site of the Apo- 





‘calyptic church. Captain Newbold copied seve. 
ral inscriptions there. Sardis, the ancient capital 
of Creesus, is now even more desolate thay 
Ephesus. Searcely a house remains. The me. 
lancholy Gyrwen Lake, the swampy plain oj 
| Hermus, and the thousand mounds forming the 
necropolis of the Lydian monarchs, among which 
rises conspicuously the famed tumulus of Aly. 
attes, produce a scene of gloomy solemnity, 
| Massive ruins of buildings still remain, the wal! 
of which is made up of sculptured pieces of Co. 
rinthian and Lonie columns, that once formed 
|portions of the ancient Pagan temples. The 
Pactolus, famed for its golden sands, contains 
no gold; but the sparkling grains of mica, with 
| which the sands abound, have probably originated 
| the epithet. Captain Newbold suggests that the 
singular tumuli of Sardis deserve to be opened, 
‘and recommends the subject to the attention of 
the Society. Philadelphia has a population of 
/10,000 Turks and 3,000 Greeks. It contains 
| twenty-five churches, all small and mean, but 
containing fragments of ancient sepulchres. A 
massive ruin was pointed out as the church of 
the Apocalypse. Laodicea, whose fate had been 
‘forgotten for centuries, was brought to light in 
the seventeenth century. It was and is a mass 
| of desolate ruins. The hills on which it stands 
-have been supposed to be volcanic, but erro- 
neously. ‘They are composed of aqueous beds, 
chiefly limestone.—Church of England Maga- 
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THE NEW GERMAN CONSTITUTION. 


Liberty of Worship.—On the 28th Sept., the 
Lith, 12th and 13th paragraphs of the Consti- 
| tution were adopted by the constituent Assem- 
| bly. They guarantee entire liberty of religious 
opinion and public worship ; but, on the other 
| hand establish legal responsibility for any immoral 
or illegal acts that may be perpetrated as part 
ofaritual. They declare that religious belief 
cannot exclude from civil and political rights, 
but neither can it exempt from the discharge 
of public duties. The Hungarian plenipoten- 
tiaries have presented their letters of credence 
to the Vicar of the Empire.—Mercury. 


‘ 





The Chicago Democrat notices the arrival in 
that city of the canal boat John Drew, from 
New York. It came up the Hudson river and 
Erie canal to Buffalo—from Buffalo to Erie 
through the Lake—from Erie to Pittsburg by 
canal—from Pittsburg down the Ohio to the 
Mississippi-—up the Mississippi to the Illinois 
—up the Illinois to the canal, and down the 
canal to Chicago—thus making an inland voy- 
age of about two-thirds the distance from this 
country to Europe. 
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INTERESTING SLAVE CASES. | 

The Holly Springs (Miss.) Gazette, of the 
4th ult., gives the following important cases, 
decided in the Circuit Court. The first was to 
this effect:—Two nen had employed a slave 
without the consent of the master, to assist them , 
in unloading a wagon of cotton, promising to 
pay the slave in liquor. The liquor was furnish- 
ed, and the boy while engaged in unloading the 
wagon was killed by a third person. Suit was 
brought by the owner of the slave for his value, 
against all the parties, the employers and the 
slayer. The jury gave the plaintiff a verdict for 
the value of the slave against all the defendants. 
The other case was a State prosecution against 
a slave for stealing a slave. The Court, Hon. 
Hugh R. Miller presiding, charged the jury that 
a slave could steal a slave, and that the owner 
of the thief was responsible to the owner of the 
stolen slave for his value. The case was one of 
much excitement, inasmuch as negro testimony 
was admitted on behalf of the State to sustain the | 
prosecution. The jury found a verdict for the 
prisoner, upon the ground, as stated by them in 
rendering their verdict, that the proof for the 
prosecution was not satisfactory. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN TEMPERANCE PLEDGES. 


The following ancient pledge of teetotalism | 
was written and signed by a Bachelor of Di- | 
vinity and preacher of the Gospel of England, 
211 years ago: 

“From this daye forwarde to the ende of my | 
life, I will never pledge anye health, nor drink | 
a carowse in a glasse, cupp, bowle, or other | 
drinking instrument whatsoever, whosoever it | 
be, or ffrom whomsoever it come—not my own 
most gracious kinge, nor any the greatest mo- 
nark or tyrant on earth, nor my dearest firiende, | 
nor all the goulde in the worlde, shall ever en- 
force or allure me; not an angelle from Heaven | 
(who I know will not attempt it) should not | 
perswade me; not Satan, with all his suttelties ; | 
nor all the powers of hell itself shall ever be- | 
tray me. By this very sinne (for a sinne it is, 
and not a little one,) I doe plainly find that I have 
more offended and more dishonored my great 
and glorious Maker and most merciful Savior, 
than by all other sinnes that I am subject unto, 
and for this very sinne I know it is that God 
hath often been strange unto me. And for that 
cause, and no other respect, have I thus vowed ; 
and I heartily beg my good Father in Heaven, 
of his greate goodness and infinite mercie in 
Jesus Christ, to assist me in the same, and to be 
favorable unto me for what is past. Amen. 

[Signed] “ R. Bowron. 

“Broughton, April 10th, 1637.” 


The following is the temperance pledge of 
he present day : 


“T agree to abstain from wines, malt liquors, 





| posts, 


cider, ardent spirits, and all that can intoxicate, 
and to neither give nor recommend the same, 
but in all suitable ways discountenance their use 
throughout the community.” 


BIG TREES. 


A correspondent informs the Germantown 
Telegraph that there is now standing in the yard 
of the house of Jane Lately at Rose Hill, Lower 
Merion, a chesnut tee that measures ¢hirty-four 


feet seven inches around, three feet from the 


ground, and still looks thrifty and likely to make 
a fine large tree some day to work up into fence 
In Byberry is an elm tree on the premi- 
ses of John Carver, which now measures fwenty- 


four feet around, stump high from the ground. 


There is also a weeping willow, at Wind Holl, 
in Byberry, which has grown from a limb set in 
in 1836, which now measures six feet nine 
inches around the trunk. ‘The rapidity of the 
growth of the weeping willow is remarkable, and 
a more beautiful tree is nowhere. It is the first 
to put forth its leaves in the spring, and the last 
to shed them in the fall. 


ee 


LAW AND LAWYERS IN NORWAY. 


The administration of the Civil Law in Nor- 
way is most admirably contrived. In every 
school district the freeholders elect a Justice of 
the Court of Reconciliation. Every lawsuit 
must be brought before this Justice, and by the 
parties in person, as no lawyer or attorney is 
allowed to practice in this Court. The parties 
appear in person, and state their mutual com- 
plaints and grievances at length, and the Justice 
carefully notes down all the facts and state- 
ments of the plaintiff, and after due considera- 
tion, endeavours to arrange the matter, and pro- 
poses for this purpose what he considers to be 
perfectly just and fair in the premises. If his 


Judgment is accepted, it is immediately entered 


in the court above, which is a Court of Record ; 
and if it is appealed from, the case goes up to 
the District Court, upon the evidence already 
taken in writing, by the Justice of the Court of 
Reconciliation. No other evidence is admitted. 
If the terms proposed by the Justice are pro- 
nounced to be just and reasonable, the party ap- 
pealing has to pay the costs and charges of the 
appeal. This system of minor courts prevents 
a deal of unnecessary, expensive and vexatious 
litigatian. The case goes up from court to court 
upon the same evidence, and the legal argument 
rests upon the same facts, without trick or cir- 
cumlocution of any kind from either party. 
There is no chance for pettifoggers,—the ban- 
ditti of the bar. Poor, or rich, or stupid clients 
cannot be deluded, nor Judge nor Jury mystified 
by the skill of sharp practitioners in the Courts 
of Law in Norway. More than two-thirds of 
the suits commenced are settled in the Court of 
Reconciliation, and of the remaining third so 
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settled, not more than one-tenth are ever car- 
ried up. 

The Judges of the Norwegian Courts are re- 
sponsible for errors of judgment, delay, igno- 
rance, carelessness, partiality or prejudice. They 
may be summoned, accused, and tried in the 
Superior Court, and if convicted, are liable in 
damages to the party injured. There are, there- 
fore, very few unworthy lawyers in the Nor- 
wegian Courts. . The bench and the bar are dis- 
tinguished for integrity and learning. They 
have a great influence in the community, and 
the country appreciate the many benefits which 
have resulted from their virtue and their wisdom. 


Maxwell’s «Czar, Court, and People. 


GOSPEL CONSOLATION. 

It is a wonderful trait of the Gospel, and a 
proof of its divine origin, that it adapts itself to 
all the circumstances of our being, so that, in 
whatever condition we are placed, we find some- 
thing written, as it were, expressly for us in that 
condition, Emphatically is this true of the 
afflictions of life. ‘There is a remarkable adap- 
tation in the Gospel to these in all their variety. 
The sick, the bereaved, the poor, the forsaken, 
the widow, the fatherless, all find their cases 
singled out for advice, and comfort, and support. 
‘There are promises, “ exceeding great and pre- 
cious,” the full import of which we cannot know 
till we are in circumstances which they were de- 
signed to meet; there are offers of grace, the 
magritude and worth of which we cannot realize 
tll we are in the state of those to whom they 
are addressed. It seems as if so much of the 
Bible is written for the afflicted, that one can 
know but little of its precious contents until he 
is afflicted. So many of its promises are made 
to those in trouble, that the believer scarce knows 
half of his inheritance until trouble comes upon 
him. ‘The Gospel abounds in consolation. It 
speaks peace to the troubled soul, whether tossed 
by its own fears, or by tempests from without. 
“In the world,” saith the Master, “ ye shall have 
tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” 


When beset with evil tempers, I believe the 
best remedy is silence, for if we once speak in 
this state of mind, we give entrance to the prince 
of darkness, and then who shall presume to say, 
thus far will l go and no farther.”’ In this state of 
silence we may remain till the tide of evil is a little 
subsided, and during this interval endeavour to 
breathe this prayer,—forsake me not Lord Jesus 
in this time of trial, fight for me, fight in me, 
take thy work into thine own hand. Could we 
always fly to this resource, 1 am persuaded be- 
yond a doubt, that no evil would or could have 
dominion over us, and the same grace that sub- 
dued our evil nature, would enable us to ascribe 
all glory to Him who is the author and finisher 


of all good works. 





REVIEW. 
THE CHURCH I8 THERE. 


BY W. B. TAPPAN,. 


That tossing vessel’s silver wake 
Thine eye discerns no more; 

A storm has gathered og the lake, 
And sullen is its roar. 


Why sinks not the devoted bark 
Beneath that boiling sea ? 

Why o’er those men close not the dark 
Wild waves of Galilee ? 


The Church is there !—He who doth keep 
Within His fists the wave, 

Doth rouse Him, like the strong, from sleep, 
His followers to save. 


Still breasts the bark the troublous gale; 
She’s on the flood of time; 

How fearful is the tempest’s wail ! 
How high the waters climb! 


She’s on the deep ;—though her beset 
Fierce storms that prow! the seas, 

There’s One that never doth forget 
To lull them to a breeze. 


And ever as the winds increase, 
When nearest is despair, 

His voice cries through the thunder, “ Peace!” 
The church—the church is there! 


When mighty are the thralls of sin, 
And tall and strong is pride, 

*Tis safe with her to be shut in, 
And o’er the danger ride. 


Amid the sweep of whelming waves, 
Amid the tempests stir, 

Beneath His wing, whose presence saves, 
May I be found with her! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Evrope.—The steamer Britannia arrived at New 
York on the 17th inst., having sailed on the 30th ult. 
Corn avd cotton had both fallen in price. Ireland 
appears to be now tranquil. Prince Louis Napoleon 
has taken his seat in the French Assembly, and de- 
livered a speech declaring his adhesion to the Re- 
public. Raspail, who was still held a prisoner by 
the government for his participation in the outbreak 
of the 15th of 5th month, has also been elected to 
the Assembly. The Assembly admitied him to his 
seat, but afterwards gave permission to the Attorney 
General to prosecute him for the rebellion. Count 
Mole has been elected, and has taken his seat in the 
Assembly. The Constitution was still under dis-* 
cussion. An insurrection broke out at Cologne on 
the 25th ult. growing out of the attempted arrest of 
three persons suspected of being concerned in 4 
republican plot. It appears, however, to have been 
suppressed without bloodshed, two at least of the 
three individuals referred to, having been first 
rescued by the people. An insurrection has also 
broken out in the Grand Duchy of Baden, headed by 
Struve, the republican. The insurgents seem 10 
have been so tar quite successful, and have pro- 
claimed the German Republic The Provisional 
Government of Schleswig has repudiated the armis- 
tice with Denmark, 





